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THE HOME OF G$r6mE. 




pTTENTION has often been 
drawn in these columns to 
the work of the distinguished 
Frenchman whose name ap- 
pears above, and many illus- 
trations of his pictures have 
been given. Until now, how- 
ever, we have not found a 
satisfactory portrait of the 
master. That reproduced 
herewith is considered an excellent likeness, In connec- 
tion with the portrait some 
account of the artist's home 
in Paris may be found in- 
teresting. The house of no 
painter, perhaps, is better 
known in the French capital, 
and it is famous not only on 
account of its artistic furnish- 
ing and decoration, but for 
the extraordinary collection 
of objects of art it contains. 
Before the death of his broth- 
er-in-law, Albert Goupil, it 
was already a miniature mu- 
seum, rich especially in rare 
objects of the Renaissance 
period and from the Orient ; 
and since then the great pict- 
ure-dealer's collection, pass- 
ing into his possession, has 
made it necessary for M. G6- 
rome to plan the building of 

a new house adjoining the .••■; 

one he now occupies in the 
Rue Chaptat, in order to find 
room for his increased*store 
of treasures. 

The artist's home is de- 
scribed as follows by the Paris 
correspondent of The New 
York Times : " The entrance 
is in the courtyard, where no 
pompous door or elaborate 
staircase leads one to sup- 
pose that its summit will 
transport the sympathizing 
mind into an improvised 
paradise of the Eastern world. 
Notwithstanding this poetical 
element, the practical com- 
fort of our century lights up 
the studio and apartment 
throughout with the most 
prosaic gas. You first enter 
a tiny, square antechamber 
lined with Cordova leather 
with shimmering silvered 
background. Even the inevit- 
able hat-rack with its colored 
woods has an out-of-the-way 
look of successful research, 
while the tapestry, portieres, 
and the accumulated rugs, 

leaning in their ruddy splendor against the blackwood 
doors, lend an inviting richness, a comfortable homelike- 
ness, which is almost Anglo-Saxon in its unostentatious 
adaptability. From room No. i we enter a similar one, 
No. 2, the accession to the great halls being wisely and 
prudently contrived to enhance the full effect of their 
surprise. No. 2 is adorned with Gobelin tapestry. Queer 
old chairs solicit re-covering, while the amateur's nail 
box, standing near by, shows that a wise hammering 
here and there sometimes tempted the inmate. Italian 
paintings in frames of the same remote period face on 
the walls a curiously carved niche for the Virgin. We 
step from here into a third room, resplendent, like its 
predecessors, with healthful sunshine and an entire ab- 



sence of the mustiness one usually associates with 
antiquities and bibliomania. Bronze cherubs standing 
on pedestals clench in their chubby hands massive metal 
lamps, while their smiling, dimpled faces invite you into 
the sanctum devoted to the original drawings of Ingres. 
Here you know that you must admire, but you also have 
the satisfaction of wishing to do so. We find among 
many others the woman with the balloon, as it is called ; 
she is seated on a stone balcony, dressed in the Empire 
costume, her shawl thrown over her shoulders, while the 
balloon rises in the air to her left. Next to it we see the 
Italian girl, said to be the most perfect drawing in exist- 
ence ; it is classically and technically cold and correct. 




JEAN LEON GEROME. 



On the opposite wall hangs the portrait of M. Goupil by 
Ricard. Over the mantel a marble slab represents John 
the Baptist. In a corner an old Spanish coffer brings in 
already a note of Moorish aspect of brilliancy. On the 
ceiling a massive Japanese embroidery makes a back- 
ground, or rather a topground, for the plain leathern 
chairs and various bits left here and there. One might 
examine them carefully were they elsewhere, and were we 
not hurried on by the unfortunate knowledge that we are 
only at the threshold of coming delights. In the library 
we find the model of Gerome's ' Phrynee/also the * Danse 
du Sabre,' in silver, and the '■ Danse du Ventre 'standing 
next to the * PersSe ' of Benvenuto. 

" Going down two steps into a low passageway, heavi- 



ly hung with curtains to shut out the toilet rooms, 
through panelled doors of antique embroidery, we make 
our way into an enormous bedroom with air and light and 
cheerfulness peeping through the ivy-decked windows, 
playing at hide and seek with the double hand- 
wrought baldaquin surmounting a superb Henri II. bed. 
A marble bas-relief with red cloth covering makes a ped- 
estal for book, clock, lamp, and sundry artistic paper- 
cutters and markers. The sensibly copper-lined chimney 
below the enormous mantel set in white embroidery on 
scarlet background, with its Venetian frame and the sta- 
tue of the Orleans heroine, gives no idea of excess of 
forethought. It rather suggests comfort and home 
pleasures mingled with that 
degree of artistic blending 
that came so naturally to 
the owner, who had only to 
stretch out his hand to give 
action to his fancy. On the 
lounge lion and bear-skins 
show their teeth and clasp 
their paws, falling over on 
Persian rugs, crumpling their 
hairy backs against the carved 
wood pulpit which serves as 
a writing-desk. Under the 
frowning extension of the 
pulpit a massive, plainly cut 
table supports the usual para- 
phernalia of a writer more 
given to what he says or dic- 
tates than to the tools he 
uses. The door hangings are 
^'x>: : .. % of dark satin with trimmings 

o> : : -:Jv\ of galloon taken from old 

livery. On the walls are the 
original menus of Gerome — 
the man in tall hat and coat 
holding up the bill of fare — 
and of Louis Leloir, a Henry 
IV., with a boot in his hand 
to serve as a drinking-cup ; 
a church interior of Vollon, 
two pastels of the eighteenth 
century, the original of the 
duel of Fortuny — a picture 
which, by the way, was never 
completed — the portrait of 
a little boy, Louis XIV., the 
sketch by Jalabert of the 
Saviour walking on the wa- 
ters, an early canvas from 
Detaille called * Tirailleurs 
Allemands,' and others of no 
less value and perhaps still 
more uncommon. 

" Now, on coming through 
a leather-lined nook and 
queerly draped alcove, with 
a superb blue carpet and 
drapery hanging over an ivo- 
ry inlaid door, we enter the 
first large studio. Of im- 
mense height, it is lit with 
gas in opaque globes, so that 
the demi-teint lends — to ihe 
accumulation of velvet, satins and brocaded golden 
stuffs ; to their fresh, harmonious colors ; to the arms 
and armor constellated with pearl, with coral, with 
diamonds and rubies ; to the Damascus blades, where, 
on the blue steel glitter, run the chapters of the Koran ; 
to the coats of mail, delicate silver lacework, embellished 
with jewelled points — that exact shading of atmosphere so 
necessary where the Eastern world is made to represent 
itself under our dull gray sky. In the centre of this room 
stands a Moorish white marble fountain, the carved or- 
namentation standing out on gilt background. The basin 
is decorated with reeds and palms of colored glass and 
bird medallions ; it is supported with a column from a 
lower basin set with Persian porcelain tiles. In this 
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fountain were wont to bathe and crawl myriads 
shrimps. On the well-waxed floor dozens of rugs lay 
comforting" pro- 
fusion. All 
around the room 
panels of ivory 
and inlaid wood 
form a frame- 
work for the 
celebrated car- 
pets, said to be 
the finest in the 
world, each one 
of them worthy 
of infinite study. 
A frieze of 
sword blades on 
a gilt back- 
ground encir- 
cles the blue 
and gold ceiling, 
h e a v y w i t h 
beams, which, 
in its turn, 
stretches from a 
centre of Turk- 
ish carpeting. 
Below on three 
sides of the 
room are stone 
and wood 
benches, made, 
I should judge, 
from personal 
designs — from 
odd bits and 
ends ; they are 
covered with 
rugs as a set-off 
to ' bibelots.' 
Queer lamps of 
historical value 
hang between 

the gas globes. Torn and tattered Moorish flags are 
suspended in the corners, almost concealing rare incense- 
burners. In one 
corner antique 
Arabian glasses, 
amphorae, drink- 
ing vessels of 
ancient time, 
hide their im- 
portance under 
a crystal shelter. 
On the left the 
light comes 
through a mon- 
charabie of 
enormous pro- 
portions, and 
underneath is a 
divaned retreat, 
with mirrors 
framed in blue 
porcelain. Cush- 
ions ad libitum, 
pipes of jas- 
mine, of ebony, 
of gold, mingle 
with musical 
instruments of 
unheard-of form 
and of impossi- 
ble tune. The 
most vagrant 
sumptuousness, 
the most fright- 
ful debauchery 
of splendor, an 
utter confusion 
of color and 
prodigality of 
the crude ele- 
ments of bar- 
barous luxury, 
mingle with a 
regal simplicity 

.of ensemble that only an Orientalist or an artist could 
venture, and which scoffs at all criticism and commands 



of respect. When to this accumulation of scientific pris- 
in matic mise en scene you add artistic bibelots worthy of 
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" CHRIST IN THE TEMPLE." BY FRANK MOSS. 

DRAWN BY THE ARTfST FROM HIS PAINTING IN THE CATHEDRAL AT PHILADELPHIA. 



presentation either in Cluny or in Kensington, perhaps 
some idea may be conceived of the general effect and tone. 




"RESURRECTION OF JAIRUS' DAUGHTER. BY FRANK MOSS. 

DRAWN UY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PAINTING IN THE CATHEDRAL AT PHILADELPHIA. 



Passing under a Moorish window, beneath Mexican heads 
of murderous aspect, between columns of crushed beetles, 



you enter a small room with low ceiling of Japanese em- 
broider)-. It was here the suppers were served on fete 

nights. A small 
marble fountain, 
usually filled 
with flowers, 
forms the chim- 
ney. Opposite 
hangs the por- 
trait of Ingres, 
by David, near 
by the sketch of 
the ' Femme vue 
de Dos ' of For- 
tuny. Raising 
a curtain of blue 
velvet you bend 
beneath an 
enormous carv- 
ed tribune with 
panels of the 
sixteenth cen- 
tury. An organ 
is nearly hidden 
under massive 
Venetian em- 
broidery. The 
stoves — neces- 
sary but fright- 
ful detail — are 
made to hide 
their agreeable 
ugliness behind 
wrought - iron 
doors, which, 
unless you in- 
quisitively mo- 
lest, seem to 
guard the en- 
trance to some 
mysterious 
mosque. Flem- 
ish carved oak 
benches stand on each side resplendent with their brass 
lions and their ancient velvet coverings. On the walls, 

stretched on 
crimson lampas, 
are the famous 
Flemish tapes- 
tries bequeathed 
to the Gobelin 
manufactory. 
They are in per- 
fect condition. 
One represents 
the adoration of 
the Magi ; it 
has 12 figures ; 
another the An- 
nunciation. We 
see the angel 
Gabriel holding 
his sceptre and 
a pendant while 
he salutes the 
Virgin, who is 
kneeling. Above 
appears the 
Father, with the 
world in His 
hand, and the 
other raised to 
give the bless- 
ing. The two 
well-known 
pieces of furni- 
ture of Jean 
Goujon face the 
tribune. One, of 
the Renaissance 
style, is inlaid 
with the usual 
marble plaques. 
The four doors 
are ornamented 
with eagles, 
chimeras, and 
massive foliage. Medallions of oval form show war- 
riors gilded with the brush. Above are bronze figures 
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of smaller proportions. On the second meuble are 
seen the seasons, forming a bas-relief ; garlands of flow- 
ers and fruit ornament the corners, while on the ex- 
treme top Jupiter, in green bronze, surmounts a figure, 
in gilded bronze, of Fortune. There is nothing outside 
of the Louvre that can at all compare with these two 
well-known specimens of the artist's skill. A full-sized 
marble bust of a youth with half-closed eyelids standing 
near by is attributed to Donatello. In any case it is re- 
markable both for the elevation of style and the simple 
grandeur of its drawing. An enormous marble chimney, 
taken from the Chateau de Moutal, and dating from the 
sixteenth century, is placed in one corner. Here and there 
stand glass-cases containing as much treasure as their 
limited space affords, tempting one to 
a lingering inspection; the odd bits of 
Venetian, Roman, Spanish, and Flemish 
art pass unnoticed amid the more appeal- 
ing size and tangibility of the large pieces 
of known and reputed value. The case 
of costumes would alone be worth days 
of study; from the finely cut white kid 
dress, looking like dainty lace, worn by 
Essex when beheaded, down to the cos- 
tume of the Infante, one might study his- 
tory with text-book in hand and picture 
illustration of intrinsic worth. 

" This entire dwelling represents the 
study, the reflection, and the acquired 
knowledge of a lifetime. Undoubtedly 
M. Goupil threw out, as his opportunities 
increased, the nullities of first selections. 
Living daily in his museum, seeing every 
moment, as all artists must see, the needs 
and necessities of their home picture, he 
replaced little by little the vacancies, he 
corrected the errors, and toned down the 
coloring. There is only one echo here 
when you * mention this studio which I 
have simply attempted to suggest. ' Ah ! 
cela !' and then profound silence asserts 
the undebatable logic of perfection. More- 
over, the habitation has one great quality, 
that with all its value, the constantly 
growing richness of its collected works of 
art, it looks like a home, it is restful — as 
if the loving, tender touch of the master 
required just such surroundings to bring 
out that inner vital spirit of unostenta- 
tious culture which educates and tempers 
the horizon of daily life beyond the toil 
and bread-earning necessity of the usual 
existence." 



gold) with a graver's tool, and made it a molten calf," 
and the Hebrew word " char-ravvt " signifies " to en- 
grave." In fact, all the arts and trades practised in 
Egypt were in the hands of the slaves, inasmuch as the 
upper classes considered every occupation, save that of a 
soldier, beneath their dignity. But, with the exception of 
the apis and the brazen serpent, no mention is made in 
the Hebrew Bible of any artistic work — excepting em- 
broidery, in which they excelled — performed by the Is- 
raelites. The carving for Solomon's temple appears 
to have been done by the Phoenicians, subjects of Hiram, 
In fact, the Hebrews were not allowed to have in their 
hands an iron tool when raising an altar, on account of 
their idolatrous propensities consequent to their long 



JEWISH ARTISTS AND CHRIS- 
TIAN SUBJECTS. 



D ISRAELI said that the best bargains 
in crucifixes were to be made with Jew- 
ish art dealers, and a well-known paint- 
ing by Vibert — recently shown at the 
Union League Club— represents one of 
these dealers offering for sale to a scoffing 
knot of gorgeously robed ecclesiastics 
what presumably is a finely carved ivory 
effigy of Jesus. From being mere traders 
in crucifixes, as a matter of business, it is 
interesting, as a sign of the liberal tenden- 
cies of the times, to note that Jews — who 
now, for the first time in their history, 
appear as painters and sculptors — show 
a decided liking for New Testament sub- 
jects introducing the gracious figure of 
the founder of Christianity. This, probably, is not be- 
cause they are any nearer conversion to a creed which, 
for centuries, has been to them only a synonym for ruth- 
less cruelty and persecution, but because now, in the 
clear light of the nineteenth century, they can calmly and 
reverently regard Him as the noble Israelite whom all 
the civilized people on the earth but themselves, have 
hitherto been proud to honor. 

We have said, that now, for the first time in the history 
of the race, it has representatives in painting and sculpt- 
ure. In regard to the latter, perhaps, this assertion is 
not wholly accurate. That the emancipated Hebrews 
from Egypt had some knowledge of sculpture appears 
evident from the passage in Exodus about the golden 
apis, which represents Aaron to have "formed (the 




CHRIST BEFORE THE PEOPLE. 



STATUE IN MARBLE BY ANTOKOLSKL 



residence in Egypt (see Exodus xx. 21,22). The law 
of Moses forbade the making of " any graven image of 
anything in the heavens above or on the earth beneath, 
or in the waters under the earth." In view of this com- 
mand, one is tempted to ask, how are we to account for 
the seraphim and the cherubim used in the decoration of 
the tabernacle. The answer given is that the sera- 
phim were an order of celestial beings beheld only in 
prophetic vision or dream, and nowhere else men- 
tioned in the Bible ; and that the cherubim were so 
purely symbolical that even the heathens could not mis- 
take them for idolatrous images. Josephus remarks (An- 
tiquities iii. vi. 5.) that they resembled no animals that 
were ever seen by man, and that no man in his day knew 
their form. The cherubim apparently were intended to 



typify the Divine Presence ; they were symbols of Omnipo- 
tence and Omniscience — the divine attributes — and not 
representatives of actual beings. Besides which they 
were dual. A single figure might have suggested an 
idol ; but two, especially, when representing something 
greater than themselves, could not do so. 

The Mohammedans were subject to the same Mosaic 
law against making "any graven image or any likeness 
of anything, etc.," and they admitted the same rigorous 
construction as to its application. The more modern 
reading of the commandment is that one shall not make 
the "image" or "likeness" to "bow down to it and 
worship it;" but orthodox Jew and Mohammedan alike 
disregarded the qualification contained in the succeeding 
clause just quoted. As the student of 
Oriental art is aware, the Moslem artisan 
has, for centuries, evaded the strict appli- 
cation of the law as set forth in the Ko- 
ran ; but it is only in this half of the pres- 
ent century, under the relaxing hold of 
rabbinical tradition on the conscience of 
the Jew, that the latent artistic instinct 
which hitherto found vent in the poetry 
of a Heine or the music of a Mendels- 
sohn has asserted itself in the painting 
of an Israels and the sculpture of an An- 
tokolski. The name of the one is widely 
known as that of "the Dutch Millet," and 
that of the second as the winner of the 
gold medal for sculpture at the Inter- 
national Exposition in Paris, in 1878. As 
with Mendelssohn, the Jew, might be 
grouped Halevy, Meyerbeer, Ernst, Joa- 
chim, Goldstuck and Rubenstein, so with 
Israels might be linked the names of 
Emile and Henri Levy, Jules Worms and 
Meyerheim, who, while not so famous as 
the great Hollander, hold creditable rank 
among modern painters. It would be 
easy to add a long list of French, Ger- 
man, English and American artists of the 
same race, if it were necessary to show 
that the disposition among the Jews of 
to-day to pursue the study of the graphic 
arts is not confined to a few familiar 
names. But our present purpose is, par- 
ticularly, to call attention to Jewish artists 
who have chosen subjects from the New 
Testament for chisel or brush. First in 
rank of these is the Russian Antokolski, 
whose " Jesus Before the People," is a su- 
perb work. Both the Levys named are 
known for their paintings of , scriptural 
subjects, Emile for decorative work in 
the church of the Trinity, in Paris, and 
Henri for his " Herodias," "The Cruci- 
fixion" and "Christ in the Tomb." In 
this country a Jewish painter of such sub- 
jects is Mr. Frank Moss, of Philadelphia, 
whose " Resurrection of Jairus' Daugh- 
ter" and " Christ in the Temple," illus- 
trated herewith by sketches by the artist, 
were shown in the Salons of 1880 and 
1 88 1, and were presented by Mr. Thou- 
ron, of Philadelphia, to the cathedral of 
that city, where they now hang in the 
west transept, one on each side of the 
large entrance doors. His "Jesus" is of 
a more refined type than that of Antokol- 
ski, of which a French critic has justly 
remarked that, with all its grand simplic- 
ity, " il y a un peu de moujik." But it 
was not left for a Jewish artist to depart 
from the traditional representation in 
which, perhaps, there is something more than a sug- 
gestion of the beauty of the Sun god of the Greeks. 
The finely chiselled Hellenic features, the blonde hair 
and the delicate physique, with which certain of the 
old masters have long taught us to associate the con- 
ception of Jesus, are seldom reproduced by the painter 
of to-day. Munkacsy, Dore* and Holman Hunt have 
all substituted a refined Hebraic type. The earliest 
portraits known of the founder of Christianity repre- 
sent Him as " the man of sorrows," deformed, and 
dark, and uncomely of visage. While, happily, the ten- 
dency of the painters of to-day is not to revive this un- 
attractive Byzantine ideal, it is certainly in the directirn 
of the realistic as opposed to the more poetically beau- 
tiful creation, which was never justified by history. ■. 



